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place in a scientific classification, but old and cherished acquaintances, 
endeared to him by long familiarity with their forms, and by a host of 
pleasing associations. His descriptions possess a charm unknown to 
those of the mere naturalist or the casual observer, because they are 
not a dry enumeration of particulars, nor a collection of vague, indefi- 
nite impressions, but pictures from life, whose originals any one may 
see for himself. He discerns beauty and grace and fitness in every ar- 
rangement, and though he probably never handled a brush in his life, 
yet his aesthetic views are those of the true artist who has studied in the 
same school. He is fond of regarding nature in its subjective aspects, 
and every phenomenon furnishes some new proof of its exquisite adap- 
tation to the wants of the human soul. He philosophizes with a clear- 
ness of conception and a simplicity of expression not very like the 
inexplicable utterances that characterize much of what passes under 
the name of philosophy at the present time. All his moods are emi- 
nently healthy, and the weary, jaded spirit will find repose in his cheer- 
ful pages. His language is singularly correct and pure, and his style 
is marked by a certain elegant simplicity, peculiarly pleasing in 
sketches of this kind. His descriptions glow with the freshness of 
morning, and call up the very field and forest in which one has loved 
to ramble, filled with those objects which ought to be as familiar to 
every mind as household words. 

Those who read for the sake of a sensation will think but lightly of 
Mr. Flagg's book ; but we doubt not that, among those whose sympa- 
thies with nature have not been utterly overlaid by the cares and allure- 
ments of the world, it will find many a grateful and admiring reader. 



11. — Plays and Poems. By George H. Bokek. In two volumes. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 

The frank admission that we have hitherto boasted of no very 
decided success in the department of the drama reflects no peculiar 
discredit upon American letters. During the period in which we 
have had anything like a national literature, the same remark will hold 
wood of that of England. The reason appears to be identical in both 
cases, — that the spread of information among the people at large has 
rendered the drama, and its elder sister, the ballad, no longer necessary 
as a means of popular instruction. Political novels, historical romances, 
moral tales, and sketches of society in every form, throng daily from 
the press ; and he who, two centuries ago, would have repaired to 
the Globe or the Rose, "the Cocke-pit, or the Red-Bull in St. Johns 
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Streete," to obtain a pleasure none the less enjoyed because not purely 
intellectual, now sits quietly down at home to the perusal of the fresh- 
est farrago of truth or falsehood that recommends itself to his mental 
palate. But the relish for dramatic compositions has not therefore died 
away ; nor is it probable that it ever will. On the contrary, there is 
every reason to suppose that, in the progress of civilization and refine- 
ment, the stage will regain a power that in these days it hardly dreams 
of. And when there occasionally appears among the crowd a man of 
genius, whose bent of mind is plainly of a nature which delights in that 
peculiar combination of causes and effects which gives their whole char- 
acter to ballads and to the drama, he is sure to be listened to with in- 
terest, and rewarded with approbation. In our own clay, such writers 
as Dean Milman and Mr. Boker, the authors of Fazio and of Calaynos, 
exemplify the truth of this remark. In alluding to the recent appear- 
ance of an edition of the collected works of Mr. Boker, however, we do 
not design to enter here into an extended criticism of their merits. In 
a separate form, they have been long before the public, and have been 
greeted with a reception not unworthy of their real worth. When the 
voice of audiences on both sides of the ocean is found to be in perfect 
accordance with the more measured language of critical observation, 
we may well conclude that the subject of their applause is of no ignoble 
nature. The plays of Calaynos, of The Betrothal, and, above all, of 
Francesca da Rimini, are productions calculated to reflect credit not 
only upon the literature of any land, but upon the public taste which 
has pronounced so decisively in their favor. Nor are the minor poems 
in these volumes of less merit. The ballad of Sir John Franklin, written 
in the true vein of the art, and on a theme whose interest is confined to 
no latitude or clime, will continue to find admirers wherever its tongue 
is known ; and in several other of his poetical pieces, particularly in the 
series of sonnets, Mr. Boker has displayed powers of a very high order. 
We trust that he will not depend for all his laurels upon the success of 
these handsome volumes. The American public has a right to demand, 
of one who manifestly has the necessary faculties, a still further exhibi- 
tion of skill in an art in which an approach to perfection is vouchsafed 
to so very few. 



12. — Notes on the Principles and Practices of Baptist Churches. By 
Francis Wayland. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 
1856. 

It is pleasant to think of this ripe scholar and able teacher, now that 
he has withdrawn from his position at the head of one of our principal 
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